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ABSTRACT 

A pilot ninicourse program vas launched for 
elementary school children aged 8 to 13 years based on the assumption 
that children learn best when they can practice what they are being 
taught, and will show an increased interest in school work when they 
are given a role in the decision-making process. Students went 
through a "college style" registra ion four times per year, choosing 
approximately one-fourth of their school curriculum. Each minicourse 
was scheduled for a 9-week period, meeting from one to three times 
per week for an average of 45 minutes each. The school was divided 
into seven Individually Guided Education units (semi-autonomous 
teaching divisions of four teachers and approximately 100 students) , 
and each unit had a different schedule and course offerings. Other 
practices instigated in the program involved the use of community 
teachers and a clear communication of course requirements and 
expectations. Major strengths and weaknesses of the program are 
discussed from the viewpoint of a special area teacher, a parent, and 
a classroom teacher.. In general, the program has proven to be 
responsive to such concerns as: "forced" schooling and its 
disciplinary consequences, ability levels, scheduling 
d:.sappointm9nts, the increased responsibility inherent in the 
children's development of self-assessment and decision-making skills, 
and the interest and enthusiasm of all involved in the program. 
(C5) 
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An Overviev/ by the Aclntxnistration 

The value of mini courses is beconing generally accepted through- 
out the country, high schools are instituting partial programs or 
small scale experiments to permit greater freedom for the student. 
Relevancy in high school has long been sought after, and involvement 
in one's o\m curriculum is a start. It is ironic, hov/ever, hov; care- 
fully v/e (educators) try to control the student's life v/hile Gspousing 
theories of development that encourage experimentation i7ith one's 
environment . 

The question v/ill eventually arise as to vjhat is the right age > 
at v;hich a child can make a reasonable choice about his activities. 
XHich has attempted to remove "forced" schooling from the educa- 
tional scene in his book, Deschoolin^ Society . but rvhere is the 
"in-betv/een"? VJith the basic philosophy in mind that children learn 
best vrhen they can practice v;hat it is they are being taught, Borden- 
tovm Tovmship launched a mini course program for children 8 years old 
up to 13. In the Peter fluschal School v/hich houses only grades K-6, 
students go through "college style" registration four times per year 
choosing approximately one fourth of their school curriculum. 

The idea developed as a result of a move to individualization. 
At the same time the school v;as v/orking on mini courses, it v/as also 
making application to the State Department of Education to be included 
as one of the 60 TGE/riUS-E model schools in Nev; Jersey. The adminis- 
tration as v;ell as the special teachers v/ere also anxious to let the 
kids have a say because they truly believed the "learn-try-relearn" 
teaching method v;as the best. At this point groups of people had to 
be considered for the implementation of such a program the kids, 
teachers, parents, special teachers, and the Board of Education. 
Each one had to be convinced that the idea v/as sound. 

7irst and foremost, initially, v/as the special teacher art, 
music, physical education, and other specialists v/ho v;ere to be added. 

Peter Muschal School employs one full time art teacher, a full time 
vocal music teacher, a part time instrumental music teacher, and tv/o 
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full tiniG phy9ical education teachers for 720 students. Uith very 
littls argunent, they v/ore sold. The teachers liked the idea of 
narrov/ing ths range of naterial for thsir classes. Up to this point 
every child v;ent through a generalized progran at each grade level, 
a traditional approach to elenentary special subjects. Each class is 
nov^ arranged for a nine week period, meeting from one to three times 
per v;cek for an average of 'I-S minutes each. A student can noi7 nhoose 
between 3 and 5 selections for every area and he is no longer re- 
quired to take every area, every quarter. These teachers v/ere realis- 
tic, their vanity dii not get in the way of realistic teaching methods, 

V/e all realize that children, just like adults, have special 
interests and talents. So often v/e use the rationale that children 
should be exposed to a v/ide range of ideas but v;e don't I<now i/hen to 
allov; a child to decide some things for himself. The progran v/as set 
up to make the choices from a prescribed framev/ork. The teachers 
basically established a schedule and course listing v;hich v/ould make 
a v/ell rounded progran for the student v/hile permitting the freedom 
we were looking for. They didn't have to tell the children to choose 
anything in particular, that v;as built into the system. 3ut the 
program isn't foolproof (v/e'll get to the problems later on). 

Discipline is another reason for the acceptance of the idea. Some 
children simply do not v/an c to be in your class and v/ill shov/ you that 
by being a -ceal pain in the neck. Cur contention is, why should you 
and the kid suffer v/hen you can live without each other for a quarter, 
or take a class that neets less frequently than another. '.7hy should 
the Chile: v;ho is taking instruncntal lessons and is seriously turned 
on to nusic be forced to take as much art, why not allov/ him to pursue 
a littl?; extra nusic? Hovi nuch leeway do the kids get? Instead of 
taking four quarters of every subject the student nov/ can take three 
«?ach yoatr. 'j:ince sone cA^^sqs nay neet only once or tv/icc per week, 
h«? can also schodule hinself for the hated subject once ner vreek for 
a quarter '.thiU stj.ll fulfilling his quarterly requirement. 

■'■h- adfl-' tion of mini courses also pornitted another nav; practice 
in ch'? school, interest classes tnugl-u by connunity representatives. 
''hi in jn the process of creat-'n-i nini courses, hor.ie economics for 
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boyg and girls was added and other courses such as woodworking and 
journalism are being considered. 

It is truly a sight to behold ',/hen an 8 year old gathers to- 
gether his booklet of covirse descriptions, schedule sheet, individual 
schedule card, and course history card. You v/onder whether he rea- 
lizes that ho is beconing bureaucratized at an early age. Because 
the- school is divided into 7 IGE units, seni-autononous teaching units 
of four teachers and approxir.atcly 100 students, every unit has a 
different schedule and course offerings. The units also vary in age 
v/ith sonc containing children ages 8-10 while another has only 11-13 
year olds. Obviously the nature of the courses is different and there 
is a range of difficulty in choices. V/ith the 13 year olds you need 
every level of subject natter, v;hilG at age 8 nost kids are around 
the beginning stage in rausic appreciation, etc. 

After rcviev/ing the directions, the leader of the special unit 
of teachers pernits the students to begin registration by age, rotating 
age groups every quarter. It's just like it v/as in college, line up 
and nake a choice. Although the children are required to make a list 
of priorities before coning into the roon, they nust continually be 
weighing their decisions as classes are closed. Alternate choices 
arc nade, and courses that may not be first on the list are accepted 
- — the realisation of life cones home very quickly and concretely 
during registration, This is one of the snags of the program. CXir 
a in is to try to neet individual needs but that is not alv/ays a 
possibility. At this tine vie rationalize that what choices vie are 
able to orovic'e are more than the student had before. V/ith the addi- 
tion of extra staff and more part time personnel w'e could probably 
offer every student his priorities but this is unrealistic at this 
t i .le . 

The process itse If , hov/ever, turns out to be a learning experience, 
■''ovrh^rs in most curriculuns do v/c see students actually being taught 
hov; to rnako decisions. Regardless of v/hat job one has in life or 
v/hat his status or ambitions are, he vrill have to make decisions. 
The mini course progrnn aUov/s us tc help guide the student in making 
a decision. Alternate dI^ws, the accpvjtancc of ninor disappointnents, 
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establishing priorities, assessing one's o\m talents and interests, 
establishing sone goals in life, all com© into play because of the 
procedure? that these kids nust go through* 

The Vievrjoint of a Special Area Teacher 

The special area teachers have all seen the improvements in their 
classes since the inception of nini courses • The students' responsi- 
bility, their inproved behavior, and their understanding of the basic 
course requirenents are evident • 

^ne of the nost favorable .-aspects of the progran is the clear-cut 
conprehension of v'hat the course is about, v/hat is going to be done 
in the class, and ;hat you are oxnected to do. Knowing the require- 
nents for the course ronoves the fear from special area classes which 
is usually present because of the unknov/n# Students, as adults, are 
able to oerforn exoected outcones only v/hen they kno\7 v/hat these 
expected outcones are. 

Another favorable aspect of nini courses is that they provide 
each child v/ith an individuali25ed progran in art, nusic and physical 
education. A student does not have to study tv/o-dinensional design 
if his abilities are fully developed in this area. Me has the oppor- 
tunity to choose threc-dinensional design, entering a class v/here the 
class v;iil fulfill his needs. In so doing we are allowing each 
student to develop norc fully. ."Jcpotition is out, progress is v;here 
the nain enphasis lio.s. 

The riain vreakness of i:ini courses is not exDOsing the student 
to the full range of special aren classes. The question arises here 
as to ♦That ago is the appropriate age? for specialiEation . l/e feel 
that after a rif^norFxl t>ro';ira^! in special area subjects frow kinder- 
garten through thif'^ gracl-:^ t\K^ students arc ready for specialization. 
r;y f'-mrfch gra'l'? feoJ thv f)ro*s ^>f nr.ni courses far outv/eigh this 
con • 

iii.ni oui:s<^<? pii^^j alU/^ th^ teacher to control class size and 
ability leve).:^ vntf.in a clas^. This ;ust bo done on a cooperative 
ba*5i?? n:*iong t^achprs ^'ff^^r i n^;.; thR nini coursos. If the art teacher 
offers cand le-nak i ng , a class v/hich nust hnvo fovrer students due to 
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supplies <iiv\ the tine it takes to melt v:n>:, then other teachers of 
nini courses nust be v/illing to offer large g::o*;.p activities to 
absorb the extra student:^ fron art. An eTcanplc v:ould bo to offer 
candle-naking along with liold hockey, a tean £>po:t requiring more 
students to create full teans. This also allo:;s a nore varied prograrit 
Candle-naking v;ould be difficult to inplenent in a conventional 
special area schedule due to class size. Also, More clrtsses can be 
offeree! duo co the restriction concept. 

Through registration the teacher can also control ability levels* 
In the schedule it is each teacher's responsibility to include courses 
of varying conplexity. Then v/hen registration d^y co-:^es the teacher 
neets every student and sees v/hat class they v/ant to sign up for* If 
a child wants to sign up for a class that the teacher feels would be 
too advanced she can persuade the student to take a class nore appro- 
priate to the student's needs. Thus, v;hen the classes meet, the 
teacher is assur^^d of the ability level of the class. She v/ill know 
exactly at v;hat level to begin instruction. 

i'lini courses have also had a very real effect on the teachers. 
The first consideration and nost noticc:\blc effect ir on preparation 
tine. This tine can be divided into three areas, schedule preparation, 
lesson preparation and naterial preparation. 

Sefore the registration period for the students, the teachers 
must cooperatively prepare tho schedules. It is th'j teacher's respon- 
sibility first off to establish './hat r.iini courses she v/ill offer in 
order to give each student a v;ide latitude to ch -^ose fron. The mini 
courses .-nusu be varied ov^^r tl:c four ninz v^eek p^jiod:^ to offer nev; 
nini courses for the studont^^ co cr»oo?^c Tron, and also to offer nini 
courses of varying con[) 1- >x i ly . Then all thv to'^.cI:ers of nini courses 
must .^eet t-: cstabLirnh tho r.r)St practical schc::rl*il'j . A schedule v/hich 
v/^uld offer each student the naxinur. nunbor of c^.oi^^e^*. , v;hich ivould 
group larger c Lassos v/ith r^nall clar.:»o'7 and vhich \:ould internix con- 
plexity i^-'vol ciassos. To obtain a good E;ch?d^/.lo, nc^^ting all the de- 
sired outcoros, is a tine consuning and 5^0. t ino^-^ aggravating experiencct 

'nee sciie^'ulos ar^ v -^bl i sb ^-J. , a.^^.d r .?g i . u ra * irin conpleledj there 
are lesson olans to pr^rjar^^. 'Mth noro v'nri cl.^ and varying 
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degrees of co.T.plexit.y v/ithin classes, lesson planning becomes a nore 
consuiTiing activity. -lo longer can a teacher prepare lesson plans 
based on grac'.e level. Each individual class is nov/ an entity in 
itself, requiring individual planning. A teacher could have as many 
as. ten aini courses neeting one to three tines a iveek to prepare for, 
plus the prinary classes. 

Along uith the nore varied classes and varying degrees of com- 
plexity v/ithin the classes comes core tine needei for material prepara- 
tion. The art teacher nay have candlenaking, requiring nolds, v/ax, 
sand, v/ick, etc.; ceranics , requiring clay and gla2ing; jev/elry, re- 
quiring the various netals; and oil painting, requiring canvas , brushes 
and the oaint, in a day's schedule. With only a five minute break 
betv/een classes it is the teacher's responsibility to make sure all 
naterials are ready and useable before the day begins. 

Offering nini courses does require nuch nore time and planning 
of the special area teacher. Although after offering four semesters 
of mini course I doubt that you t/ould hoar any complaints from our 
snecial area teachers. Again, the pros far outweigh the cons. 

i.ini courses do offer a nore exciting method to teaching. Each 
class is different, no longer must a teacher feel like a robot pre- 
senting lessons. 3f:ing nble to offer more diversifiod and conolex 
c^ncsQ^ adds excitenont to the pr-^grnn. 

Along v/ith che diversified courses comes the responsibility for 
the teacher lo have a diversified subject matter mastery. She can 
not rely on old faithful lessons year aftei year, .'ew courses must 
be added, the teacher must bo able to present these courses. 

The ViGV/point of a Parent 

A3 a oar^ont , I liA'l never ro.ni ly taken tine to actually analyze 
ny fcacti''-nj5 to tb'.^ Innovative rjrograf' . 

A~ r>arontf; "/p wer'^ asko' to sit d'-wn "/ith our child, look over 
the nany -oLoctinns nwl give a-lvi-ce, i ;f vc v/lslir.'d. At first you 
attemn:: t-. .-.ako thr- choice un r i 1 you realize he, or she, is capable 
of doing his ovm thing and -'oing it v/eH. 
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'"^honnino appcoxinatt^ly ono-f.jurth nt* the yoar'a subject rvitter 
doe?? soLuvl like .n groat dt?-vl e.v?r\ to parorus that are oarjcr for new 
experiencea for rh.-.ir chilt.i.ren. iiov/evor, it is realy only six hours 
a week. 

r hav-^ heard v^-ry xeu connlamts this year rogarding physical 
educa t i..-n , art and music courses. If there arc any, they arc of 
shor. dui-a.-on as the c mrse soon cones to an end. Also, the child 
hins-'.f ssof's to r-vaLi:-:o that v/hat is disagreeable v/ill end in a nine 
v^eek period and m an allottc:! period of tine it seems that more is 
acconpiishsd in each course than if it stretched on for the enti::e 
year. 

':ho sense of urgency to conplete a project is very apparent to 
the chji:., as he roaIi;:es it nust be completed in nine v/eeks and it 
seens thai: ..any nore things arc CDnploied! Things appear to be 
v/orked out xn greater d',>taiL. The tine element therefore, is very 
inoor:anc. There is a greater de terninat ion to finish in the allotted 
oer iod of t icne . 

■ o'f re'.varrling to a parent to have a child find at least one 
course m v/hich he or she really excel Is. It is gratifying to see 
your child involved in sone thing about v/hich you, as a parent, can 
beco--e •;nforPed. r have now learned hov/ to hook a rug! 

There -.'as another side benefit fron the nev; program vdiich I 
certainly . ' ' not visual i2<^. As -y daughter v;as taking an Introduction 
to Jr\zz course, the entire farii ly becane nore av/are of jazz and, in 
fact, v? soenc an evening together (which is somcv/hat rare today) at 
a p-.ibU.c d;. !;cus -.ion r^f the -iegmn mg of Ja/.z , complete v/ith a live 
ins urun-^ntal grouo. This, I an sure, v/nuldn't have experienced 
had noi our 'auoht^r bo^-n involve^' in that course at that time. 

rhr> Vio'.'pc .-1 L nr a ' la'^^r-'on Tc:-->cl-.r. r 

'> I 1 -'j'^ 'y^^f^ r.'-giot ration for ^hir l graders! My first reaction 
vf-Ts >!.:o- c •\ 1 . AlthrHjqh I >n i h:.!-; : ast i (• about the many different 

nini c.r.ur-'--. ,d a i v/oro ar,-,; b-Mnj fff-rvd ! ser^nu-.ty rloubted chat my 
th r^ 'irad^.-r-; -o.j I ' har--'!-- th' -. r- -rr.ns hi lily <';iihnut a great deal 
''^ ■-•^T- ". '''r'.nM r oa-^;! r ; r, 'n'- thr- b^^s I: -.'av to denonstrate 
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the efi-octivonosf! of thi>^ nev sysien is to give a concrete closer iption 
of our firsi; roai'=;tration period. 

■'n the first c'.ay of registration .1 herded my class into the multi 
purpose roop. v/horc rogiatration tables had been set up. Th3 scene 
looker' l.'.k^ organised chaos. The special teachers v;ere sitting at 
tables arned O Lth pencils, regis cration sheets, etc. The other 
classes tror. ny unit hac! already arrived and teachers v/ere actively 
try:.ng co ferret out territoria-. rights for their particular classes, 
ly class anc; 1 found a corner of the roon and established clain to it. 
r hovcrod. uncertainly around ny class r.aking inane remarks such as 
"DO you have your schoduJ.e?" '"'here is your pencil?" and asking for 
^Mhi\t nus c hav^> boon the 20tb tine "I-.avc you nado all your dacisions 
and dn y'^u knov.' \7her0 to go first?" 1 iy students answered politely 
cnoufji'. but their attention './as really riveted on the' scheduling tables. 

Then rc?g i s trat 1 on began! r.y third graders v/ere allov/ed to 
register for their first choice first. I v/alked toward vny group pre- 
pared, to give yet another set of redundant instructions and suddenly 
found ny^^eif runus a class. Thsy had all found the proper tables and 
v'ore either actually registering or './ere standing in line vraiting 
their turn. As registration continued classes began closing out. I 
noticerl ons b )y in ny class uhc had r.ad.e it all the v/ay to the head 
of a line fr>r --»n especially favored course only to have the teacher 
announco tha the class -/as closed. ;'is face crunpled and I thought 
no-' j ;:s t :r.Q for ne to step* in and he In . I approached hin arned v/ith 
a series of consolin-j -/or-'s anc! hcloful hints. Before I could use 
any if -y ar>:lLr>ry his face su-'deniy brightened. He had spied a 
shorL line f'?r h.i.s n^'xt choice an! rushed over '/ith a vengeanc<? , his 
initial ' ' "fi Mpo 1 n tru'n t appar'mi. ly forgotten. 

^d ' jf ch'.? stu'-'onts r(oi; all ryf their choices but most got 
thoir f • r H 1: '•!"')(■" an I !.;ero abl" lo co.-ipr oni sf? on the second and 
chir '. 7 r- 1 -1--; . ;^n-' J •/alico'-'. h-\cl: to "-jur roor-, very prou'l of ourselves 
an' ' VP ry s a < ' s f 1 . 

"rof ^hr' first lay ')f ron i - tra i ion sturlents had to develop 
rW-^c <■•^ i(,r, -laiino skills an' to acc''V>i rosoonsibi lity f'^)r thc^ir choices. 
Thes'> ski lis in nany .'ays hav--^ oa r r lo''' 'iver '.nln the clas.sroo--. 
f-'or-^ ar^' jus «' a f^-'%t ox^ti -.fd i.'s , 
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For the past tx/o yoar-^ I tiavo boon rjiving ny students \/ork con- 
tracts in :oaviing, Science anc* Social Studios. I found this yc^ar 
that sono or ny students have boon ablo tc^. develop thoir ov/n contracts 
by ut.'.liring available iateria.h^. m the classroon and school library. 
Cft^n the student developed eontraccv^ required nore \/ork and ivere of 
a acre co:nplox nature than the ones 1 had dr:..'n up. Uith a fev; ex- 
ceptions che students lollowed through on ^h^ir contracts/ Cne student 
asked to bo ali^n7ed to teach a lesson on the dii'ferent kinds of soil 
found i.n our area. I-^.cr Icssvon v;ent v/ithout a hitch conpleto v/ith a 
fi Ins trip which she discussed effectively and charts and soil samples. 

3nthusiasn is another by-product of nmi course scheduling. 
Last year all of ny students attended the sane specials class. This 
nean t thai: i;hey all participated in che sane activity, iloiv they go 
CO f^ve -Afferent activities and their experiences are enthusiastically 
shared. For exanple, four or five students v/ill corae back to class 
arned t/ith puppets chey have nadc in puppetry cl'\ss. Other students 
v;ill cro^'d around anrl the puppeu naUing process is enthusiastically 
discussed. 2ven the teacher is taught hov; to make this special kind 
o f puooe c . 

"ecause courses are not forced upon then, students are nore 
v/illing CO try areas that they nay have actively rebelled against had 
they been arbitrarily assigned co therr.. A good exanple of this is 
that ^usl nany boys as girls in ry class signed up for the cooking 
course. Ft uas a boy noi a girl v;ho volunteer'jd to r-iake his cooking 
class fudge for our first party. ro one could have been pro^'der than 
he v/hen h*^* r>)a'^';ed it out to the class. 

.'any of uf^ ar^ beg^nninn to reaiip^e that students up to 'this 
pn?nt noi: accent rcr:^.pon:w.b N. ^ ty becau''--e tbey hf^d little or no 

rol'^ in -zb'^ 'docisinri naking proce:ir>. '^M-ey felt they had no vested 
intere^. :n .Ik* outcr~)nc'. r\f;er all, ur,» rntil no\', it really v/asn't 
t ho i r ban/, 

fn >h -rt, th^.' nmi crur ;-^ =)r-cgra.-: 'lar. prr^\n^l'0 b^^nefils to many 
p^-'o!*' ip a vari'^-y <>r v/ay-, nr.r-' f C -ri'^ch crwn-^ rbout without hard 
'7'>r>. ^ r^^^iip'-i M^nnn t trr-z-v^T, it < 'as ^vorth it. 
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The apocial foaturo nbout chis progr.in i;; the laci. that kids are 
making clocisions; at an oarLy ago and choy'ro being guided to do so. 
'/hal i-.5 3o gre^c is that the teaming cook place because of necessity 
and ouu of the dosi.gn or tho ^ cuvlc'n i; ' r> ':?nvironmont , not because it 
v/as a sect ion or the curr icului.i . 

■ 'e kno'.; ihi.; Iv'jsson vvill la;5'i. ! 
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